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vouchsafe to give unto wus each 

life and all earthly blessings, 
day what we need; give unto all of us 
strength to perform faithfully our ap- 
pointed tasks, bless the work of our hands 
and of our minds, Grant that we may 
ever serve Thee, in sickness and in health, 
in necessity and in abundance, sanctify 
our joys and our trials; and give us grace 
to seek first Thy kingdom and its right- 
eousness, in the sure and certain faith 
that all else shall be added unto us— 


(i) God, from whom we have received 


Amen. 
—Eugene Bersier. 
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And he hath said, That inasmuch as ye shall keep my 
commandments, ye shall prosper in the land; but inas- 
much as ye will not keep my commandments, ye shall be 
cut off from my presence.—Book of Mormon, II Nephi-20. 
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‘‘And it came to pass that they did till the earth and 


sow all manner of seeds.’’—Book of Mormon. 
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th which ye are bound, and come 


put on the armour of righteousness. 
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Awake, my sons 
Shake off the ch 


forth out of obscurity, and arise from the dust. 


—Book of Mormon, II Nephi 23. 
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THE ART OF THE BOOK OF MORMON 


BE ry. Karl G. Maeser looked for- 
ward to the time when pictorial 
illustration work would be done 
in the Brigham Young University 
—correlated with the Book of 
Mormon. ‘‘Large oaks from little 
acorns grow.’’ We have begun 
in the Arts Department to bring 
to pass the prophecy. We have 
begun willingly, prayerfully, ear- 


‘ hestly and hopefully to ultimately 


accomplish something worthy: of 
the project. - 

Possibly the small Bepuniae 
that. is to be ‘shown in the Annual 


. Exhibition, this year, will-grow to 
_ be an educational means of great 


magnitude.. 


The Book of Mermon:i is replete | 


with pictures that can be brought 


out. thru educational training 


along’ the lines_ of historical re- 


search and --humble, prayerful | 


reliance on inspiration. 


" Illustrations have been made by) | 
such artists as Held and Ottienger | 


who are to be congratulated. 
Corianton, the play, is worthy of 
our consideration from a literary 
and artistic standpoint. The 
Cities of the Sun, by Elizabeth 


Cannon, is remembered as a piece 


of literature worthy of praise in 
this connection. i 
The Book of Mormon is a great 
field of suggestion along the lines 
of construction, architectural de- 
sign, applied art and textile work. 


The decendants 


The Egyptians are: among the homes, in their decoration, could 
world’s greatest builders, design- 
ers and weavers. 
|of Lehi, whose language was of 
the Egyptian, wrought skillfully 
and beautifully in the manners of 
the Egyptians and also of the 
It would be very appro- 
priate for the Latter-day Saints to 
recognize the historic influence of 
the ancient civilized peoples of | 
this continent in their architecture 
of today. The greatest thing of 
Art.is to proclaim an individuality 
and an originality based on high 
religious ideals and motives. 


consistently partake of the best of 
the character of the Aztec. We 
have named too few of our ham- 
lets, cities, counties, stakes and 
wards from the Book of Mormon. 

The young men and women who 
have fcllowed out some of the sug- 
gestions of this correlative study, 
this year, have been highly inter- 
ested. They have obtained some 
fairly good results, but the end is 
not yet. They have read on and 
on into the book that so enriches 
the religious nature of the Latter- 
day Saint student. Not only have 
they drawn illustrations and de- 
signs but have, in the lines of ap- 
plied work, wrought on metal, 
‘yood, and textile some very beau- 
iiful things of use. One has made 
his book cabinet—carved in the 
suggested style, another has etch- 
ed the symbolic character of beau- 
ly in brass for a purpose, etc. 

The artist, the craftsman, the 
sculpter, the designer, the archi- 
tect, the poet, the singer, the dra- 
matist, will all find here a rich 
field that will ultimately result in 
the satisfaction, possibly, of their 
very souls. Search and find. 
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RELIGIOUS ART. 


Religion has fostered art all 
down through the ages. The 
great masterpieces of the Renais- 
sance art adorned the walls of the 
cathedrals. The churches them- 
selves were structures of art. 
What would we have known of 
the genius of Raphael and Michael 
angelo, had it not been that relig- 
ion was inducive to art, and the 
Church created a demand for their 
work? Of course, it is true, also, 
that art flourished in times of 
prosperity and around centers of 
wealth. But in times past, espec- 
ially during the middle ages, the 
Church was the great center of 
wealth, thus art was advanced. 

There is really no true fine art 
that is not religious. The moment 
that a painting or a statue be- 
comes lewd it is not fine art. Al- 
though it may be ever so skillfully 
rendered, it can not be exhibited 
in moral society. Surely no one 
will claim that a piece of work 
that must seek dens of vice to be 
seen, is a piece of fine art. 

Expressions of sacred text are 
not the only pictures that are re- 
ligious. We have truths that are 
uplifting and educative. <A beau- 
tiful landscape painting — appeals 
to our aesthetic sense, and while 
we are under its influence we can- 
not think negatively. It is but 
a step further for the human 
mind to think of God’s wonderful 
creations and we marvel while 
looking at these paintings from 
nature. © j 

Even impressionistic pictures 
that are not. truthful representa- 
tions of nature are uplifting inas- 
much as they appeal to the higher 
emotions. In these paintings ar- 
tists have a chance to emphasize 
some idea or particular phase of 
nature. 

We are naturally sensitive to 
our surroundings and there is no 
question as to their having an in- 
fluence upon our everyday lives 
and upon our character. The cre- 
ator has: placed us in a world of 
beauty if we will but interpret it 
as beautiful. We are then what 
we see to some extent. 
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NECESSITY OF DRAWING. 


One purpose of education should 
be to reveal beauty to the open- 
ing eyes of pupils and students; 
to make the world so _ beautiful 
that every one will desire to live 
a beautiful life. It is to teach 
one to work for the joy of work- 
ing wisely and sincerely and for 
some lofty purpose. to make work 
and service mean the same thing 
at all times and in all places. It 
is to point out the largeness of 
life, and its meaning; to give us 
the benefit of the past and the 
present in order to form the fu- 
ture wisely. 

Education holds in its hands 
the power of relating art, indus- 
try and education in our lives so 
that we will be the captains of 
our own souls. 

Since art has its beginning in 
observation and drawing one ean 
not arrive at so great a success 
without a knowledge of this sub- 
ject. It has a relation to Nature, 
Science, Literature, Design and 
general visualization. Nature of- 
fers the great field of objective 
matter and leads to the greatest 
understanding and appreciation 
of the world’s greatest masters. 
The study of nature without art 
knowledge or art feeling will 
never result-in art apprecia‘ion or 
art ability. It gives to the stu- 
dent the power to create for him- 
self manifestations of beauty, that 
however simple, deserve to be 
classed as works of art. One can- 
not live in this realm of nature 
without a desire to express. The 
expression may be a simple pencil 
skeich, a piece in color, a design, 
a poem or a song. 

One must be an observer of na- 
ture and objects to be able to ex- 
press. Drawing enables him to 
put beautiful forms and correct 
technique through mediums on 
paper, canvas, ete. It is a means 
of testing correct observations 
and expressions. A work of art 
may be ever so beautiful in color, 
but if the drawing is incorrect it 
disturbs the artistic soul through 
the eye. 

A designer may render beauti- 
ful forms so abstract that they 
may not be traced to the objective 
drawing... Yet drawing has en- 


abled him to find those beautiful 
forms and create new ones. A de- 
sign student without previous 
courses in drawing is handicapped 
in expressing truth and beauty in 
design. 

An anatomical drawing not only 
shows beauty of form, but relation 
of parts. It cultivates a keen ob- 
servation. 

To the scientific student a draw- 
ing course is of inestimable value. 
It enables one to express the truth 
as revealed through the micro- 
seope. The eye may see it ever so 
clearly but unless the hand can 
express it a true drawing will not 
result. Again, by means of draw- 
ing it is riveted upon the. mind 
not to be forgotten. 

One who has through drawing 
seen beau y can more readily pic- 
ture and appreciate beauties of 
literature or music. Who having 
drawn or painted daffodils will 
not enjoy better the poem of ‘‘The 
Daffodils?’? Who having drawn 
or painted landscapes will not 
visualize or enjoy more _ readily 
beautiful pictures painted in 
words? 

Drawing then is one means of 
coming in coniact with the beau- 
ties of nature which are uplifting 
to our lives. It is one of the ways 
which lead our thoughts to the 
great Creator, and fills us with a 
desire to live nearer the Beautiful 
Life. } 

BERTHENA CHILDS. 


- DRAWING 


This is the basic study of all the 
branches—of the arts. It should 
aim to cultivate the powers of ob- 
servation, promote inate feeling 
and temperament, develop power 
of expression in a creative way 
and, incidentally, train to skill. 
It is cultural in its nature and will 
foster in the mind of the student 
an enthusiastic appreciation for 
the beautiful, especially in nature. 
The student will become eduea- 
tionally considerate and glad of 
the beauty that he finds in the fine 
and constructive art of his fellows. 
Drawing is a great means of im- 
pressing facts upon the mind—a 
very good way to learn concerning 
organic things is to draw them. 
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~ his hand, which man must 


DESIGN. 


“Took without 
Behold the beauty of the day, the 
shout of color to glad color-rock, 
and tree, and sun and_ sea and 
wind and sky. All these are 
God’s expressions, art work of 
love 
’ere they understand.’’—Richard 
Hovey. 


Design study tends to develop 
the powers of invention because 
of it being creative in its nature. 

Design courses must be consid- 
ered from an ideal manual train- 
ing point of view, because they 
deal directly with art expression 
from the every-day necessity 
standpoint. We should learn to 
do the things in design work that 
are necessary to be done in art. 
Design work should then be eor- 
relative with constructive art, 
with the various lines of manual 
arts—it is of the manual arts in 
an ideal sense, being correlated 
closely with the true fine arts. 

Design work should tend to de- 
velop true craftsmen who make 
beautiful things for the sake of 
making them more perfect from 
time to time. Such an ambition 
is educative in itself. We feel 
that we have, in a way, helped the 
creator when we have honestly 
made a necessary thing beautiful. 
Let us keep on working and be 
worthy. 

In the creation of the world 
God’s mind met with matter and 
ereation burst forth in the great 
art of life. Work of Design and 
art are only imitations of the first 
great Designer. 
the mountains, water, trees, flow- 
ers, sunshine, and storms, and 
from these we take our design. 
In our applied arts nature is con- 
ventionalized and applied to some 
useful article. 

Wherever we live in this world 
we are brought in contact with 
the art of man. Our homes, shops 
and schools are filled with the 
creation of our fellows. We par- 
take of the inner lives of each 
others by the individuality and 
spirit express in our owrk. 

The purpose of Design and Ap- 
plied Art is to develop that spark 
of devinity within one’s self that 


We see God in} 
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he may be able to portray the 
beautiful. 

‘“‘Ags soon as man desires to 
penetrate the secrets of nature, 
where there is no real secret, all 
hat is needed is sight, he can see 
hat the marvelous is the outcome 
of the simple.’’ 


THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
CORRELATED ARTS—1912. 


This established feature of the 
B. Y. U. will be placed this year 
about May 23rd. The exhibition 
will be free and will, no doubt, 
prove to be an education in itself. 
There will not be anything of the 
novelty order, but. the honest re- 
sul's of a hard working body of 
students who comprise the various 
correlated divisions of the Arts 
and Manual Training Department 
of the High School and the Fine 
and Mechanic Aris Department of 
the Church Teachers College. 

The exhibition this year will be 
more complete than ever before in 
its history. The work all the way 
through will be educational from 
a cultural and aesthetic point of 
view, it will be shown that our 
arts work and manual training 
work is practical in the sense that 
it comes to enrich our every day 
lives. You will notice how worth 
while everything is and how 
worth having, too. 

We even look upon the fine art 
work and training from this 
standpoint that it is for the pur- 
pose of elevation, educationally, 
in the world. We are then paint- 
Ing pictures that are useful in 
heir beauty. 

You will notice that every very 
useful and practical thing of the 
Mechanic Arts and Domestic Arts 
is only consistently beautiful. We 
believe in going just that far. 
Yet we do hold, as nature tells us, 
that things of greatest use, even 
of the most rigid practical may 
well have an element of appro- 
priate beauty and it will thereby 
beeome worthy of its place in the 
universe of constructive or neces- 
sary things. You will see, then, 
that we are trying to make all 
useful things appropriately and 
consistently beautiful. 
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ART IN THE TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


The training school will have 
no formal art exhibit this year. 
Witihn each room you will find a 
little display of the children’s 
work which is worth a visit from 
you. These individual exhibits 
will be placed upon the walls of 
che various rooms this week, and 
every prospective teacher should 
visit the training school and find 
out what the children are doing. 

We are not aiming to make ar- 
tists of the children. The one or 
iwo out of every hundred who 
may become professional will 
elect special courses in the high 
school and college. We desire 
every child who passes the eighth 
grade to pursue the cultural draw- 
ing and design courses in the high 
school. Our work in the grades 
is cultural. The children culti- 
vate a love for beauty and acquire 
some skill in determining elemen- 
tary aesthetic principles. They 
develop ability to draw plants and 
animals which are studied in the 
sciences. They use drawing as a 
language to clarify and express 
their thoughts. This requires a 
great deal of power and ability 
to sketch from memory and from 
imagination. 

The pupils also get some prac- 
tice in design. The design phase 
of art is rapidly increasing in all 
elementary courses. There is 
scarcely a minute of our lives in 
which a knowledge of good design 
is not essential. Everybody needs 
it and he always needs it. We at- 
tempt to aid all pupils in this line 
of work, and the teaching is es- 
pecially valuable for the unfor- 
tunate few who take no art in the 
high school and the college, and 
who are thus handicapped all 
through life. 

Every pupil should be familiar 
with simple type forms and should 
be able to modify these into fur- 
niiure designs when an occasion 
requires it. 

We endeavor to develop a maxi- 
mum of thinking and a minimum 
of copying. Much of the chil- 
dren’s work has been correlative 
and in connection with centers of 
in’erest which cannot become a 
part of our exhibit. 

B. BY Dh 
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Home of Prof. Christian Jensen. 


Designe:l and builded by Albert E. Huish, director B. Y. U. Woodwork. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP AND CUL- 
TURE. 

Young men, in casting about to 
find a life’s vocation, should re- 
member a few important facts 
that the worker must accept as 
axiomatic. A choice based upon 
these will bring suceess and hap- 
piness. 

Men are by nature inventive. 
They are intuitively builders. All 
the art that has come down to us 
from antiquity has been produced 
under the impulse of building and 
decoration. Architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting attest this fact. 

Labor is as essential to bodily 
and mental well being as is food 
and clothing. A life of idleness 
and ease has’ become almost syn- 


onomous with one of intemperance 
and vice. Trades work is the 
athletics of both brain and body. 

Craftsmanship and culture (edu- 
cation) must go hand in hand if 
you are to produce anything with 
vitality enough to live. You mus! 
without grudging give minute by 
minute, hour by hour, and day by 
day, skill and intellect enough to 
purchase life and living or the 
world will brand you as a graft- 
er. ; 

Get in line with the educated 
Craftsmen of the world, they have 
been, are now, and will be among 
the foremost epoch makers, in the 
advancement of humanity. 

A. E. H. 


I love to work as a ca*penter 
just because I believe, with all 
my heart, that a long time ago, 
the greatest of all workmen was 
willing and not ashamed to work 
at the carpenter’s bench. He 
was willing and not ashamed to 
be classed then as a workman, and 
I will be willing and not ashamed 
to be classed in my humble way as 
a workman. Through earnes', 
honest work I will earn my daily 
bread, Se 


Have you come in contact with 
the helpful spirit that the workers 
have in the shops and studios? 


“T believe that the keynote of 
life is work, and that upon the 
honesty of work depends all that 
is worthy and lasting in art and 
in life.’’—Gustavo Stickney. 
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Pedagogy, The Business Journal, The Normal, 
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SPECIAL STAFF 


B. F. Larson, Barthena Childs, 
J. A. Vance—Art. 

Shirley Horsley, John Carter— 
llustration. 

Martha Cameron, James Spend- 
love, Willie Colvin—Design Cours- 
es. 

Joseph Jenkins, Frank East- 
mond—Drafting:. 

Hyrum Jenkins, Frank LEast- 
mond, George Harding—Wood- 
work. 

E. J. Morgan—lronwork. 

Annie Taylor, Valentine Larson 
—Domestie Art. 

Fern Chipman, Lottie Larson, 
Nellie Taylor—Domestie Science. 

E. H. Eastmond—Critie. 


WHO’S WHO 


Of the Supervision Association. 


We are pleased to hear of the 
success of Le Roy Gardner, super- 
visor of Art and Manual Training 
of the Tooele public schools. 
Some of Gardner’s results will be 
seen in the Annual Exhibition. 


Harvey Gardner has done good 
work in the U. of U. Training 
School—he is one of our most. suc- 
cessful teachers, especially with 
the children of the grades. 


Fawn Brimhall, the Provo City 
Supervisor of Art, is to be congrat- 
ulated on the results for the last 
two years. : 


We hear that J. A. Alder is to 
be Art and Manual Training Su- 
ervisor at Price next year. Mr. 
Alder’s work in these lines at 
Nephi has not been forgotten be- 
cause of the success reached. 


Ole Christensen will take up the 
good work at Nephi next year. 
Ole has ‘‘made good’ at Murray. 


Bessie Hastmond is suecessfully 
teaching china painting. She is 
still a very active member of the 
Association and will possibly take 
up art teaching in the elementary 
school again next year. 


Good reports come from Murray 
concerning the teaching of Ethlyn 
Secrist—she has had charge of the 
Domestic Art work of the elemen- 
tary school. 


James Spendlove, one of our 
strong College men, will take up 
the position of teaching math- 
matics and woodwork in the Mil- 
lard Stake Academy. 


Flora Davis has been successful 
in teaching art, along with other 
branches, at Vineyard, Utah coun- 


ty. 


Zina HH. Taylor has been teach- 
ing Domestic Art successfully in 
an Idaho city. 
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NOTES, 


The B girls are taking up new 
work and are putting forth their 
best efforts to have things ready 
for the exhibit in the spring. The 
week’s vacation seemed not to 
take any of their interest, as all 
were back in their places. 


The girls in Domestic Art ‘‘A’’ 
have been puzzeling out the shirt 
waist draft and find some parts 
of it rather difficult. After sev- 
eral days of practice with accom- 
panying explanations by the 
teacher, one of the girls said, 
“Well, what is it supposed to be 
when it is finished?’’ 


The girls in the Art needle work 
classes are sewing, daily sewing, 
doilies, table runners, sofa cush- 
ions, bags and ete. Already this 
semester a number of pieces have 
been completed in the oman eut 
work, shaded embroidery, hard- 
angel and crocheting. The Do- 
mestic Art girls are making some 


very artistic bags in the Irish 
crochet. 
Do you know the D girls? Ask 


the missionaries what and how 
they serve. Now they are study- 
ing invalid cookery. If there be 
any sick among you, let him eall 
the D girls. 


The graduation dresses made by 
the girls this year are decidedly 
artistic in that they are simple, 
modest and toward the minimum 
cost.. The eost of a thing does 
not necessarily make it artistic. 
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CONCERNING IRONWORK. 


A student just entering High 
School was looking over the circu- 
lar. When he came to the subject 
Ironwork, he gave it a mere pass- 
ing glance and passed on down the 
list. When he prepared the course 
he decided to take, he submitted 
it to an older student, who was 
helping him get started. 

“That will never do,’’ said the 

older student. ‘‘You have more 
studies than you can handle and 
no physical culture at all.’’ 
. “Oh!’? put in the younger stu- 
dent, ‘‘I forgot to put it down. 
J am going to take physical cul- 
ture.’’ 

‘Why not.take Ironwork?’’ 
suggested the older student. 

‘What in the world do I want 
to know anything about Ironwork 
for??? 

‘Well, what is your occupation 
when you are out of school?’’ 
asked the older student. 

“‘T work on the farm but when 
my father wants any blacksmith- 
ing done he always takes it to a 
blacksmith, and besides we have 
no tools to work with.’’ 

‘‘How is it that your father has 
never made any provision for his 
work to be done at home?’’ 

“Because neither he or any of 
his boys know anything about 
such work,’’ was the answer. 

‘‘There is just where the defect 
is. Why not take advantage of 
this opportunity to help your 
father as well as better yourself 
and balance your course.”? 
_ Still the younger siudent could 
not quite see wherein Ironwork 
would. be of any prac'‘ical use to 
him. So the older student took 
the time to more fully explain the 
practical value of the course. 

“You are,’’ he said ‘‘seeking 
information at the expense of de- 
velopment. You are overlooking 
the fact that hand training is 
necessary along with mental train- 
ing. 

Muay of our leading educators 
say that a student will receive as 
much mental development, if he 
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devotes one third if his time to 
learning a trade, as he will if he 
devotes all his time to books. 

“‘Nothing stimulates and quick- 
ens the intellect more than the use 
of mechanical tools. The boy who 
begins to make things is compell- 
ed at once to begin to think, rea- 
son and conclude. So I think the 
best thing you can do is to sign 
up for the lLronwork course.’’ 

The new student did not reply 
put he is now doing good work in 
the lronwork department. 

MORGAN. 


DRAFTING. 


Men of talent today feel that 
recognition goes too often to men 
who merely follow set formulas; 
also that in entire disregard to- 
ward originality and environment. 
Architecture, like literature, is not 
an impediment but a help to the 
man of native gifts, therefore we 
should develop originality. One 


might ask, ‘‘What is original- 
iy?’’ One writer says, ‘‘Origin- 
aliy is not saying something 


special and unusual, but saying 
over again what is said every day 
and saying it is has never been 
said before. 

Let us go into our school and 
see what effect this art has upon 
the many boys who fill the room 
at all hours of the day. The room 
is still, only the scratch of many 
s'udents with here and there a 
hint, a suggestion, a correction, 
or a word of commendation. The 
students are intent upon their 
work. The eye is busy acting as 
interpreter between the mind and 
the hand. : 

Drafting is a language that is 
universal and common to ail 


draftsmen. The face of the stu- 
dent exhibits flashes of  intelli- 
gence as the drawing reveals 


itself. Fach line is a word, and 
as lines and angles are added the 
drawing is complete. After com- 
pletion of drawing it is taken to 


the shop and there with the help). 


of tools, reproduced in iron or 
wood, a thing of use and beauty. 


One might ask, ‘‘What is the 
educa ional value of drafting?’’ 


It is one of the steps in manual 
training. It brings the eye and 
the mind into revelations of closer 
intimacy, and makes the hand the 
organ of both. It trains and de- 
velops the sense of form and pro- 
poriion, renders the eye accurate 
in observation, and the hand ecun- 
ning in execution. Its purpose in 
the school is not to make simply 
draftsmen, but to develop better 
thinking men who have greater 
power to do. 

Their work is little understood 
and many tradesmen are greatly 
handicapped because of no train- 
ing along this line. But the time 
has come when such a condition 
cannot continue. The builders of 
he future will demand greater 
power of thought and a keener 
perception along the construction- 
al line. Workmen must know 
how to read the plans put before 
them by the designing architect 
and not depend on others to do 
their thinking for them. Many 
a contractor of the present is put 
to his wits ends because of inef- 
ficiency in his workmen in read- 
ing the written page coming from 
the architect, and again he finds 
little or no power in working out 
new problems. 

JOSEPH JENKINS. 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 


Our Creed. 


1.—We believe that man is what 
he eats, ie., that the kind of food 
going to make up the physical 
body reacts upon the nervous 
system, affecting mind and char- 


_ acter. 


2.—We believe that man is the 
noblest work of God, only when 
he uses his body as a means of 
expression of high ideals and not 
as a means of gratifying momen- 
tary desires. 

8.—We believe that ‘‘he that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city,’’ to 
control one’s appetite in view of 
the aims in life which one holds 
up to the inner vision; to so order 
one’s life that he has a fair chance 
of attaining one’s ideals is man’s 
prerogative, and differentiates 
him from the beast of the field. 


4.—We believe that man’s effic- | 


iency in this world, if not happi- 
ness in the next, is mainly due to 
the precautions he takes to use 
suitable food and to avoid dan- 
gerous combinations. 

d.—We believe that ‘‘the duty 
that lies next’’ is the instruction 
of all the people in food values 
and the inculeation of a respect 
for the body and the. office of 
food as a means. to an end—the 
highest duty of man. 

6.—We believe that-temperance 
in the use of foed is @¢ven more 
essential than in many other 
things else which tempt man’s 


_ appetite. 


7.—We believe that good food 
habits ean be formed in childhood 
which will carry the man through 
life in as great a degree of safety 
as other good habits early formed 
may do. 

We believe that the soonest 
way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. 
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Fern, to the Seventh Grade|in the planning, cutting and fit- 


girls: ‘‘Girls, why do we keep 
milk covered ?’’ 

Sophia: ‘‘We cover milk so 
the bacteria can’t get in and the 
proterid can’t get out.”’ 


New and very satisfactory ex- 
periments in our department are 
those in paper bag cookery. The 
girls have proven it quiet success- 
ful. (It certainly saves washing 
dishes.) : 


Come over and see our new cup- 
board, a product of the Wood- 
work department. 


DRESSMAKING AS AN ART. 


It has been found true through 
experience that until a girl has 
siudied dressmaking, she does not 
realize that it is an art which re- 
quires study and time, and as 
much hard. study and long hours 
of work as it would take to be- 
come proficient in Algebra. 

It is a great mistake that the 
girls of today make when they 
think that in buying a pattern 
their greatst difficulty is  over- 
come. No, that is just the begin- 
ning. The responsibility comes 


ting of the dress. 

' The fitting especially is where 
many girls are lame and you can 
hear them say that if they just 
knew what was the matter with 
that dress they could finish it, 
when perhaps all that is needed 
is a little training in fitting. 

At the end of the first year, or 
perhaps the second year, the eyes 
of the dressmaking girls are first 
opened to the fact that she knows 
very little about dressmaking, 


‘and what a lot there is to learn 


that will help her to give a finish- 
ed and stylish air to her appear- 
ance. 

It is very essential that original 
designing, economical and appro- 
priate color planning be under- 
stood by the dressmaker. 

A dressmaker does not always 
have to make dresses. As it is, 
the course given in the Brigham 
Young University prepares the 
girls not only to design and make 
her own dresses but she is also . 
taught how to design her own 
home furnishings and decorations, 
and in the long run it gives her a 
good foundation to work from for 
her home life. 

AMIE TAYLOR. 
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B. Y. U. DEFEATS A. C. U. 63-57, 


A track meet which requires the 
relay race to determine victor and 
vanquished, as expressed in news- 
boy parlance, is some meet. Our 
friends from the north struggled 
for the honors but they remained 
in the Garden City. 

The fact that Mr. Snow of the 
Aggies had been given so much 
favorable newspaper comment was 
evidently hard on him, as_ he 
made no showing whatever. It 
would only be emphasizing the 
obvious to state that he is not in 
Mr. Richards’s elass. Mr. Snow 
took the hammer throw only be- 
eause our jumper had not trained 
in that event. 

Everybody was surprised when 
Baird and Skowsen ran away from 
Sarmichael in the hundred. These 
men trained so faithfully that they 
really earned victory in this-event. 

Daniels and Jenkins distinguish- 
ed themselves by doing the 
hurdles in good time and form. 

Although Wyatt, an old man 
on the A. C. team, took the quar- 
ter, he and his team-maie were 
hard pressed by Brimhall, who is 
running his first year. Without 
boasting we can predict lovely 
things for our man in the future. 

Clayton and Hendricks of 
the Aggies did splendid work in 
the distances. They should be 
heartily congratulated on their 
team work. 

In the field events it was prac- 
tically all B. Y.-Richards with 
his five firsts was well supported 
by Moore, Barkdull, Adams, 
Freckleton, Winn and 
Moore was out for his first time 


~-and showed up well. 


One of the pretty events of the 
day was the relay, run by Baird, 
Skowsen, Wooten and Jenkins. 
Baird took the lead from the 
start and each man gained ground 
against the Aggies. This event 
was a fitting climax of the meet, 
as it decided the outcome. 


Richards did the broad jump at 


practically 22 1-2 fee; and ‘with 
exertion can do 28 feet,. He clear- 
ed the rod on the high jump at 
least four inches over the 6 foot 
2 inch mark. 


Pack. 


We believe Mr, Richards, with 
an ordinary opportunity, will be 
in Stockholm this summer, 

Director Roberts was under the 
necessity of contesting the stand- 
ing of Mr. Fmerson of the Agri- 
cultural team, as he did not econ- 
form to rule two of the conference. 
This provoked the A. C. coach to 
the extent that he made several 
untrue statements concerning our 
relations with the conference. It 
was hard for us to believe that it 
was really Mr. Teetzel. 

It is absolutely unnecessary to 
state the altitude of Director Rob- 
erts on the standing of the college 
athlete. Before the conference 
had convened and decided to per- 
mit summer baseball, Director 
Roberts cheerfully removed one 
of his strongest basketball players 
because he was known to have 
played summer baseball; at the 
same time Mr. L. Romney of the 
U. of U., who came in the same 
category, was permitted to _ play 
throughout the season. 

Our department of physical edu- 
cation should be congratulated on 
its suecess thus far this year and 
especially upon its stand against 
the professional and ‘‘tramp”’ 
athlete in the college. 


Summary: 


High hurdles—Emerson, A. C. 
U., first; Daniels, B. Y. U., second. 
Time, 16 4-5 seconds. 

100 yard dash—Baird, B. Y. U., 
first; Skowsen,-B. Y. U., second; 
Carmichael, A. C. U., third. Time 
10 1-5 seconds. 

One mile run—Clayton, A. C. 
U., first; Hendricks, A. ©. U., 
second ; Horsley, B.Y. U., third. 
Time, 4 59, 

440 yard dash—Wyatt, ra Cy 
U., first; Brimhall, B. Y. U., sec- 
ond: Shackelford, ‘A. C. ue third. 
Time, 27. seconds. 

Low ules Hmshegn A.’ C. 
U,, first ; Aldous, A.C. U., second. 
Time, 27 seconds. : 


220 yard dash Bait, Beau U.; 
first. AldousjeA, G. U., second ; 
| Wyatt, AL C..Uy.third. Time, 23 
4.5 seconds, » 


880. yard dash—Hendricks, A. 
C. U., first; Clayton, A. C. U., sec- 
ond; Brimhall, B. Y. U., third. 
Time, 2:10 4-5, 

Relay race—Won by B. Y. U. in 
1:38. 


date 


Pole vault—Richards, B. Y. U., 
first; Peterson, A. C. U., second; 
Shackelton, B. Y. U., third 
Height, 10 feet 5 inches. 

Shotput—Richards, B. Y. U., 
first; Snow, A. OC: U., second; 
Emerson, A. C. U., third. Dis- 
tance, 39 feet 3 inches. 

Broad jump—Richards, B. Y. 
U., first; Barkdull, B. Y. U., sec- 
ond; Winn, B. Y. U., third. Dis- 
‘ance 22 feet 5 inches. (State 
record.) 

Discus throw—Richards, B. Y. 
U., first; Moore, B. Y. U., second; 


Snow, A. C. U., third. Distance, 
113 feet 2 1-2 inches. 

Tigh jump—Richards, B. Y. U., 
first; Barkdull, B. Y. U., second; 
Peterson, A. C. U., third. Height, 
5 feet 6 inches. 

Hammer throw—Snow, A. C. 
U., first; Ellison, A. C. U., second; 
Pack, B. Y. U., third. Distance, 
129 feet. 


DR. TALMAGE SPEAKS AT 
DEVOTIONAL. 


Seldom indeed has a lecture been 
listened to with such attentiveness 
as was the address of Apostle Tal- 
mage on Wednesday last. At the 
conclusion of the lecture every 
student seemed to feel that Mor- 
monism is up-to-date in every 
sense of the word. 

It was refreshing indeed to hear 
a scientist of the eminence of Dr. 
Talmage take such a christian at- 
titude toward the miracles of the 
New Testament. 

There was no pessimistic nega- 
tive attitude toward everything 
of a miraculous nature. 

His illustrations were beautiful- 
ly simple, taken as they were from 
his every day experiences. 

The chemist and the peach, the 


oak table, the digestive process! f 


the royal society of scientists—. 
who could not appreciate the ap- 
plication of these word pictures. 

To say that the speech was re- 
freshing does not tell all, it was 
inspiring. 

Whenever Apostle Talmage has 
an open date we trust that he will 
find it convenient to come to the 
B. Y. U. His efforts will be ap- 
precialed, 


APOSTLE GRANT SPEAKS. 


Apostle Heber J. Grant was the 
speaker during the 
hour Monday morning. By spec- 
ial request of Prof. Lund, before 
beginning his remarks, he sang 
the popular patriotic song, ‘‘The 
Flag Without a Stain.”’ 

He then told of his experiences 
in learning to sing, and also his 
earlier experiences in learning to 
play marbles and baseball. 

Constant perseverance and prac- 
tice was given as the keynote to 
suecess in these as well as other 
attainments. 

Apostle Grant then proceeded to 
read several selections from 
“Great Truths’? by. William 
George Gordon, showing the ne- 
cessity not only of finding the 
truth, but of living the truth. 

His remarks were interspersed 
with numerous illustrations and 
witticisms. In speaking of tithing 
he told the story of the Sunday 
*. sehool teacher who brought ten 
beautiful apples to school with 
- her, ‘annd asked the question which 
ofthe children, if given the ten 
apples, would be willing to return 
one to her. All were willing. 
““Now,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘some 
men proceed to eat the nine ap- 
ples, and then cut the tenth in 
halves, and return to the Lord 
only the half. And there are some 
who won’t even do that, but hold 
up the-last half and say: ‘O 
Lord, take a bite!’’ 


The students enjoyed the dis- 
course, and received inspirational 
aid therefrom. .. 


SUB-HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
GRADUATE. 


The Sub-High School graduat- 
ing exercises on Friday last were 
highly satisfactory. They were 
carried out with vim, and showed 
eareful preparation. 

Principal W. H. Boyle is to be 
congratulated but generously 
states that a large part of the 
eredit is due to his efficient aids, 
Hyrum Manwaring, George 
Worthen, Leslie Hickman, A. L. 
Kelly and J. G. Guebler. 


Theology | | 
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MISS CAMP CROSSES HER 
LINES. 


“How thankful I am to be off 
at last!’’ exclaimed Miss Camp, 
as she took a seat in the ‘‘eight- 
twenty’’ train for Salt Lake the 
other day. ‘‘We missed two 
trains yesterday afternoon, and I] 
began to think I would never get 
away.’’ ‘‘We’’ included Mr. 
Robbins, to whom she had _ just 
smiled an expressive ‘‘goodbye.’’ 
The train was soon rolling rap- 
idly past the outskirts of Provo; 
and Miss Camp entered gaily into 
the conversation of the crowd, 
thinking that, after all, there is 
always some compensation for the 
ills of life—in this case two pleas- 
ant trips to the depot. But the 
airy recompense was soon shatter- 
ed by the cruel words of the con- 
ductor: ‘‘Madame, this ticket is 
no good here; you are on_ the 
wrong train.”’ 
_ They had to stop the train and 
flag the one on the other line in 
order to adjust the difficulties. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRAD. 
UATION FROM THE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL 


Sixteen units are required for 
graduation whieh must inelude, 
besides the requirements for en- 
trance : 

Education, 2 1-2 units. 

' Sociology, 1-2 unit. 
| Darning Needle, medium. 

“Sken”’ of ‘‘blak’’ saxony yarn. 
: Soda. 
| Butter. 

Tea Pot. 


A NORMAL’S SOLILOQUY. 


To teach or not to teach; that is 
the question. 

Whether it is nobler in the mind 
to suffer 

The slings and arrows of the edu- 
cational cause 

Or to rush into the arms of him 
who waits 

And by marrying, 
teach, to scold, 

Perchance to whip a child; 
there’s the rub! 

For in that district school what 
things may come— 


end it? To 


ay, 
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A lesson unprepared, 
words, a quarrel 
With the parents—perhaps 
apology or two! 

And if not this, e’en yet it takes 
a flow 

Of energy to keep the school in 
shape to go. 

And at the best, ther’s only pleas- 
ure in it 

For the kids, for I would be afar 
from him I love. 

It puzzles me so 
ponder o’er 

The joys of married life, the home 
we'd have, 

The happy days,—he’s planned it 
all.’’— 

Thus do the men make cowards of 
us all, 

And soon or late our resolutions 
come to naught. 


misspelled 


an 


much—I idly 


LLIBMAS. 


TYPEWRITER TAPPINGS. 


He was just out of college and 
convinced that his services were 
of inestimable value. He was 
asking Mr. T. N. Taylor for a job. 

“Well,’’ said Mr. Taylor, ‘I'll 
give you a job as clerk to start 
with. We’ll pay you what you’re 
worth.’’ 

“That is satisfactory, sir,’’ said 


the boy, “‘but do you think the 
firm can afford it?’’ 
“The typewriter seems to be 


quite a feature today in modern 
sketches and plays, the operator 
generally typing at a bewildering 
rate of speed and entirely ignor- 
ing the space-bar and the line 
space lever, and in some eases ac- 
tually typing on the unresponsive 
platen. The typewriter is a won- 
derful instrument, but it needs 
paper for pratcical purposes !’’ 


The Typewriter World makes 
mention of a girl in San Francis- 
co, who, though deprived of the 
use of her left hand by paralysis. 
has mastered the typewriter. 
Miss Augusto Youngberg, of Salt - 
Lake City, though born with but 
one hand, is an exceedingly clever 
stenographer, having worked for 
Heber J. Grant and the Utah 
Sugar Company a number of 
years. She is an accurate and 
rapid typewriter operator. 
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as. they 
corner, 
smell 


‘*O,’’ said Margaret, 
stood on Schwab’s 
‘doesn’t that popcorn 
good?’’ 

“Sure does,’’ answered Mar- 
ion, ‘‘let’s walk over closer so we 
can smell it better.’’ 


Absent-minded art professor at 
Spencer’s Cafe: ‘‘Waiter, if I 
have eaten, present my bill. If I 
haven’t, I’ll take some gruel and 
mint tea.’’ 


A report of the Dean of the 
School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance of New York Univer- 
sity shows that the graduates of 
that school receive the first year 
following the graduation an aver- 
age monthly salary of $135.30, 
which is an average weekly sal- 
ary of $32.50, as compared with 
the average of the Harvard A. B. 
of $15, and ‘the Prineeton A. B. of 
$16. 


To go about your biz 
With a melancholy phiz 
Is a sin. 


If you want to make things go 
The only way I know 
Is to grin. 


““T see Worthen’ 8 winding,” up 
his estate.’ : 

‘*His estate !’’ : 

“Yes; a dollar watch.’’ 


Brother Keeler in civies: ‘‘If 
the President, Vice-President and 
all the members of the. cabinet 
died, who would officiate?’’ 

Ekins: ‘‘The undertaker.’’ 


-The students in the typewriting 
department are working hard-to 
win the scholarship... Who is. go- 
ing to get it? 


As an expression of the genuine 
spirit of fellowship the. woodwork 
boys started a subscription. for 
Bro. John Kuhin, one of their 
class mates, who is suffering from 
a severe attack of rheumaties. A 
purse of $13.65 was forwarded to 
him. Along with the gift goes 
the higher and better one of hu- 
man: sympathy and wholechearted 
desire for his early recovery. 
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Hoover Bros. 


Fixtures of All Kinds. .We furnish Proprietors 
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John T. Taylor 


GROCERY STORE 


140 West Center St. 


Phone 27 and 28 


578 Academy Avenue 
Phones 20 and 40 


Dr. Christensen & Son 


DENTISTS 


Upstairs over Irvine’s. 


Flowers! Flowers! 


Princess Millinery 


American Beauties 


Carnations W E S ale U D Y 
Chrysanthemums : 
All Kinds of Potted Plants YOUR NEEDS : 
Take Some Home to Mother Mrs. Cc E. “ACA W eE. Prop. 


Provo Floral Co. 


160 West First South 


The Provo 
Livery 


Can Furnish Rigs For a Class Outing 
or a Rig for a Drive with the 
lady if you call up 196 


State Bank ofProvo 


DIRECTORS: 


Brereton, H, E, Hoagland, E. EB. Corf- 
man, E. D. Bedford, Wilford F. Giles. 
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HACK SERVICE 


Our State 


REED SMOOT, President C. E. LOOSE, Vice-President 
J. T. FARRER, Cashier J. A. BUTTLE, Assistant Cashier 


Be assured of courtesy and safety by banking with 


Provo Commercial & Savings Bank. 


The Bank Corner, Provo, Utah 


Do you believe in taking advantage of scientific 
knowledge? If so, buy your market supplies of 


Provo Meat and 
Packing Co. 


Who are the only people in Utah County: who properly 
refrigerate their meats in accord with the latest 
scientific principles. The big market on 
the Avenue. Phone 39. 


The Agricultural 
College of Utah, 


at Logan, offers degree courses in Agricul- 
ture, Agricultural Engineering, Home 
Economics, Commerce and General Science. 


High School work is given in these courses 
and in Mechanic Arts. ; 


The Record of the Graduates 


of the College is a record of brilliant achievement 
in state and federal service and in the industries 


of the West. 


The Rochdale Mercantile System 


Ask about it 


has invested in the University of 
Utah nearly a million dollars in build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment, so that 
her sons and daughters may be as 
well educated as those of any of her 
sister states. 


The Best Teachers That Can Be Secured 


Emerson pianos, the piano which has stood in the front 


and all this equipment is at your ranks since 1849, 


Visit our Music Department and see our line of ©» 


service aS soon as you complete your 
high school work. 

Courses designed to prepare you for 
almost any vocation are offered, and 
we sha!l be pleased to tell you about 
them if you will let us know what line 
of work interests you. 


ADDRESS, 


University of Utah 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


We also carry a complete line of Schiller, Bush & 
Lane and the Matchless Milton pianos. These pianos are 
all guaranteed by us to be the best pianos that can be 
bought for the money. We will make terms that will 
make it easy for you to buy. 

In this department you willalso find a complete stock 
of Violins, Mandolins, Guitars, small Musical Instruments 
and Sheet Music. - 


Visit the Big Store while you are in the city 
One of the Largest Home Furnishers in the West. 


Taylor Bros. Co. 


Provo, Utah 
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